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towns and cities is much land cultivated, and this is given over chiefly
to vegetables; but nearly every little tile-roofed farm house has a small
garden devoted to flowers and garden products*

In this region waterways are very numerous, and form the prin-
cipal avenues of transportation. Small drainage canals surround each
farm and take the place of fences between fields. The task of keeping
these waterways free from vegetation is a great one, and requires much
attention on the part of the farmer. The larger canals collect the water
from the smaller ones and carry it to the rivers or the sea. When the
land is below sea level these larger canals are elevated, and the water
must be pumped from the small drainage canals. These larger canals
are the highways of The Netherlands, and are used by a constant suc-
cession of canal boats.

The defense of this portion of the country rests on the ability to
flood it if necessary. In the past this means of defense proved effective
against the Spanish and the French. Consequently it is not surprising
that the Engineers form the oldest branch of the Dutch army.

THE EASTERN   REGION

The eastern portion of The Netherlands is higher but less produc-
tive than the central section. It is largely a sandy region of glacial
origin, and contains numerous swamps and bogs which yield large
amounts of peat. The peat bogs are mostly in the northeast, in the
provinces of Drenthe and Groningen. The people here are of a different
type from those of the other portions of the country. Living standards
are lower, and the cultural level is not high. Many of the communities
have few contacts with the outside world, and the turf huts occupied
by some of the inhabitants are in marked contrast to the attractive
dwellings of the central clay district.

The pressure of an increasing population has caused more and more
of the eastern provinces to be made agriculturally productive. Alluvial
clays border the rivers in the east, and these have always been rich and
intensively cultivated; but the sandy areas were long unused, and even
today there are considerable stretches of waste land covered with
heather, forest or scrub growth and providing only a meager pasturage
for sheep. Thus in Gelderland, south of the Zuider Zee, there is an ex-
tension of the Belgian Campine known as Veluwe (Bad Lands). In
other sections, however, the sandy soils have been improved by fertiliza-
tion, and yield crops of buckwheat, oats, rye and potatoes. In the south-
east, in the provinces of North Brabant and Limburg, there has been